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BOOK OF 
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Cartoons and Alaska Oddities 
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No attempt has been made to present in this book all the varied 
activities and scenic attractions of Alaska; but the pictures repro- 
duced here do represent scenes from widely distributed points in 
Alaska. They are reproductions of some of the best photographs 
taken by some of the best cameramen in Alaska. These have been 
selected as the most interesting photos of their type which have 
appeared in The Alaska Sportsman during the first seven years 
of publication. Included are humorous cartoons and “Alaska Oddi- 
ties’ panels which are regular features of The Alaska Sportsman. 


Rec'd: (6-32-79 
Order Ba Copyright 1941 
Price: 2 


By Alaska Magazine Publishing Company. 


‘ce, No.: toben: €. Third Printing 1944 


MADONNA 


This Eskimo mother and child are clothed 
almost entirely with material from the sea. 
The mother has sealskin parka, boots and 
pants. Trimmings are of Arctic white fox. 


BEACH DWELLERS 
@ 


From the Alaska Peninsula northward into the Arctic, the villages of Alaska’s Eskimos huddle 
beside the sea, and from the sea comes most of their livelihood: fish for food; seal and walrus for 
food and for skin clothing, dwellings, boats and a multitude of other needs. Occasionally they 
harpoon a whale. Strictly and literally speaking they are people of the ocean beaches and are 
seldom found very far from salt water except where they have penetrated some distance up the 
valleys of the big rivers. Opposite page: Tomcod, small but important fish in the Eskimo diet. 


LUFTAK AND DRIFTWOOD 


Here an Eskimo woman fleshes the hide of a walrus, while another nurses her child and watches. 
The windbreak is of “Luftak,” the tanned hide of a walrus; and the paddle is made of driftwood. 


The principal thoroughfare of an Eskimo village is invariably the 
beach. Along it village activities center, and across it goes all village 
traffic. Highways to it are by water in summer, over ice in winter. 


HUNTERS 


In search of seal and wal- 
rus, Eskimos venture far 
to sea, hauling boats over 
the ice on dog sleds, or 
dogs and sleds across the 
water in the boats. They 
sleep, even in sub-zero 
weather, curled up in 
their furs, whenever the 
impulse strikes them. 


STREET SCENE 


ASIATIC 
© 


Definitely Asiatic, the features of the Eskimo 
emphasize his close relationship to the tribes 
Northwestern Asia, only forty miles away 
from Alaska across the icy Bering Straits. 


HAPPY 
® 


Opposite: An Eskimo belle smiles from the 
wolf-fringed hood of her parka. Eskimos are 
habitually cheerful and fun-loving people. 
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Alaska is a land of vast mountain scenery. Above is a Southeastern Alaska 
scene. Below is a river in the Koyukuk district, north of the Arctic Circle. 
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BREAKUP 
e 


Life comes to an Arctic river as snow waters sweep away the ice in the Koyukuk 
District, above. Some of the highest mountains in the world are in Mount Mc- 
Kinley Park, below, where frozen peaks give new life to streams in the spring. 


FORESTS TO BARREN LANDS 
® 


Heavily timbered mountains are typical of South- 
eastern Alaska, most of which has an average rain- 
fall of 150 inches a year. At right are pictured the 
barren-land mountains of the upper Koyukuk near 
Wiseman, north of the Arctic Circle, where only a 
few inches of rain fall each year, the winters are 
long and cold, and the earth never thaws for more 
than a couple of feet. Below that is eternal ice. 


MAJESTIC 


Mount McKinley, 20,300 feet, is the highest peak on the North American Con- 
tinent, and the highest peak on the earth from base to peak. By the Indians it was 
known as Denali. The mountain dominated the lives of natives of the locality 
and in their lore was of Godly stature if not actually a deity. The northwestern 
slope rises almost sheer for 15,000 feet from the valley of the upper Kuskokwim. 


REAL ICE WORMS 
@ 


One can find real ice worms in the little pot-like pools 
that form on the surface of a glacier and collect thin 
deposits of fine silt. They are about as large as a small 
knitting needle and an inch in length. There are actually 
sixty species of snow and ice worms known to science. 


DANCERS 
\ 


In the lee of an “Oomiak” or walrus-skin boat, Eskimos 
dance to the throb of seal skin drums on the beach at 
Nome. The dance eventually becomes fast and exciting. 


FAKED ICE WORMS 


The ice worms of the Gold-Rush days, when “Ice 
Worm Cocktails” were in vogue, were merely boiled 
pieces of macaroni. Here the macaroni is stuck into 
holes in a bank of snow. The ice-worm story has 
been told to thousands of Cheechakos, but few 
Sourdoughs know that there really is a type of 
worm that lives on the glaciers in the summer. 


GOLD RUSH 


A human train struggled endlessly up the 
steepest slope of Chilkoot Pass during the 
winter of 798, headed for the riches of the 
Klondike. Thousands of men found icy 
graves instead of the wealth they sought. 


GRIM 


At Skagway, white paint applied to a cliff 
was all that was needed to produce a grim 
monument to Soapy Smith, bad-man of 
Gold-Rush days. Many visitors to the gate- 
way to the Yukon Territory have added 
their names or initials to the rock cliff. 


MUSH YOU MALEMUTES 
. 


As Alaskan as ice, snow, and gold, dog-teams continue to 
be a widely-used means of travel among Indians, Eski- 
mos and whites alike. The dogs often get into fights, as 
at left. Above: A Yukon sled on a frozen river. Below: 
A heavily-laden toboggan on a hard crust. Opposite: Just 
for fun, at twenty below zero with a fine team of dogs. 
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Southeastern Alaska Indians not only carved totems, 
but were expert at fashioning canoes, like the war ca- 
shown in the photo above, from trunks of trees. 
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DUGOUT CANOE 


INTERESTING 


Tourists find much of inter- 
est in the many unique carv- 
ings on the trunks of long- 
dead red and yellow cedar 
trees. The group of totems 
below is at Wrangell where 
many totem poles still stand 
in their original positions. 


COAT OF ARMS 
@ 


In the inset picture at the 
right, an elaborately-carved 
family totem stands beside 
an Indian home at Wrangell. 
It indicates the tribal and 
clan affiliations of the occu- 
pants of the house, and is a 
proud symbol of distinction. 


STAKE NET 


On the tide flats of Bristol Bay and Cook In- 
let, gill nets are set in this manner. Salmon be- 
come enmeshed at high tide. Nets are tended 
and the fish are then removed at low tide. 


TROLLERS 
@ 


Salmon trollers in Alaska concentrate on king 
and silver salmon. They fish by dragging long 
trolling lines, and usually pull the hooked fish 
to the surface with the help of power-driven 
reels known as “gurdies.” Operations center 
about sheltered harbors near ocean trolling 
grounds where large vessels, representing 
fish dealers, purchase the catches soon after 
the fish come from the sea. The scene at right 
is at Sitka, center of most trolling activity. 


FISH-TRAP 


The spillers of floating fish traps become wriggling 
masses of salmon when the fish are running heavily. 
When the cannery tenders arrive, the cotton netting is 
pulled toward the surface to bring the salmon into posi- 
tion so that they may be dipped out of the trap. The ten- 
ders shuttle between traps and canneries, rushing the fish 
from the sea to the cans in which they reach the consumer. 
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TROUT 


fiarge trout, and large catches of 
trout, are common throughout Alas- 
ka; while king salmon and coho 
salmon furnish much sport when 
lured to light tackle. The varieties 
of trout include the rainbow, cut- 
throat, Dolly Varden, Hastern brook, 
erayling and the steelhead trout. 
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SILVER HORDE 
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During the fall, coastal streams through- 
out Alaska often become choked with 
the thousands of salmon which head up 
into the salmon spawning grounds in 
the lakes or in the other sources of the 
streams. When the salmon enter fresh 
water, their flesh becomes soft and wa- 
tery. They no longer eat, as their di- 
gestive organs have ceased to function. 
When spawning is completed, they die. 


HALIBUT 


Hardy Norse fishermen range the Gulf 
of Alaska from the cities of Southeast- 
ern Alaska to the far Aleutians in quest 
of halibut. They land forty-five million 
pounds annually of this firm white sea- 
food. The “take” of halibut is con- 
trolled by the International Halibut 
Commission. During the summer the 
fish, iced in boxes, are shipped to many 
parts of the United States and Canada, 
and are also put in cold storage and 
frozen for consumption in the winter. 


SEWARD 


Salt-water terminal city of The Alaska Railroad, Seward lies beside Resurrection Bay on the south- 
east shore of Kenai Peninsula. Resurrection Bay has been termed one of the most scenic spots on earth. 


JUNEAU 


Capital city of Alaska and site of the famous Alaska-Juneau 
Mine, Juneau sits beside Gastineau Channel. The lighted mill 
of the Alaska-Juneau Gold Mining Company is seen on the hill 
at right above, and below it is the rock dump containing mil- 
lions of tons of waste rock from the underground workings. In- 
sert: the executive mansion—“White House” of the Territory. 
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HARVEST 
® 


Trapping ends in the early spring and the trapper then takes stock of 
his winter’s harvest before sending the hard-won furs to town markets. 


LYNX 


Proper preparation of furs for market 
is important if the trapper is to receive 
the best prices for his catch. Below: a 
trapper exhibits two nice lynx skins. 


SUMMER 


In mid-summer, north of the Arctic Circle, the 
full strength of a summer sun beats down con- 
tinuously from a clear sky, while in South-Cen- 
tral Alaska the sun is in the sky more than twen- 
ty hours a day, for weeks, and daylight lingers 
all night long. Vegetables and grains then grow 
as does the natural vegetation, with far greater 
rapidity than they do farther south. At right, hay 
dries in shocks around the Matanuska home- 
stead in the birches. Below: Mid-day in the same 
locality in mid-winter, with the noon sun low. 
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WINGS 


Southeastern Alaska is a land of long natural 
waterways but few long roads, due to the moun- 
tainous nature of the country. All commercial 
planes flying between coastal cities, therefore, 
use pontoons. In the picture above, the plane otf 
Pilot Sheldon Simmons is shown racing across 
Gastineau Channel at Juneau for a take-off. 
Alaskans fly more miles per capita of popula- 
tion than do any other people on the earth. 


SHIPWRECK 
© 


Shipwreck on one of the desolate coasts of Alaska may be a 
dreadful experience, as it was for the crew of the Motorship 
Patterson, which became a total loss in the surf off Cape 
Fairweather on the Gulf of Alaska. The men endured great 
hardships, but a week.of heroic efforts by the U. S. Navy, 
Coast Guard, Alaska guides and commercial aviators finally 
extricated them from their precarious position on the beach. 
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BROAD HIGHWAY 
e@ 


The freeze-up turns the rivers of the North into broad, smooth highways of ice along which a team 0 
dogs can lope easily with a loaded sled. Sled traffic then leaves the rougher, more difficult trails of tundr: 
and forest and follows the river trails. Only where large savings in distance are involved do the winter trail: 
leave the ice to follow trails across terrain such as that shown in the background of this winter-trail scene 


CROSS COUNTRY 
@ 


When the trail is well beaten and the load is light, travel by dog team is fast 
and easy, but when the snow is soft, the going becomes more difficult. Often 
one man must break trail ahead of the dogs and help pull the load, while 
another handles the sled and helps by pushing. Most torturous going is en- 
countered when a thin crust is on the snow, which must be broken ahead. 


ANTIQUE 


Dugout canoes like the one at right 
are now seldom seen in the waters 
of Southeastern Alaska where they 
were once the only mode of trans- 
portation. However, a few such 
boats are still to be found about 
the native villages on the coast. 


TRICKY 
& 


The kayak, a small, light, speedy craft built 
by the Aleuts and Eskimos from sealskin 
over a light wooden frame, is exceedingly 
tricky. Its successful operation is some- 
thing of a precision job requiring much 
practice and experience. The natives have 
acquired a high degree of skill in handling 
the little boats, and are even able to right 
themselves when they capsize. The long, 
double-bladed paddle is used for balance 
as well as propulsion. Two natives hunting 
together will often lash their kayaks to- 
gether so that they operate as a catamaran, 
more stable than either would be by itself. 


CHIEF 


Gone is the power of the 
Indian Chiefs who, in the 
years past, held consider- 
able authority and direct- 
ed the wars between the 
tribes. Few real chiefs are 
alive today, and their ti- 
tles are honorary only. 


WHALE 


When Eskimo hunters kill a whale, the entire village helps land and butcher it, and 
render the blubber into oil. Everyone in the village then receives a share of the meat. 
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GLACIERS 


Travelers along the South- 
eastern and Southwestern 
coasts of Alaska see many 
rugged, beautiful rivers of 
ice, called glaciers, which al- 
most invariably end near the 
ocean’s shore or at the edge 
of a waterway. Often they 
are the source from which 
streams and rivers flow. In 
the area north and west of 
Juneau, reaching to distant 
Cape St. Elias, lies the great- 
est area of glaciers on earth. 


THE LAW 


The only time The Law ever reaches 
many of the isolated native settlements 
of the Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean, 
is when a Coast Guard Cutter of the 
Bering Sea Patrol drops anchor off- 
shore. In the picture at left is a cutter 
in the shadow of the volcanic cone of 
Mount Edgecombe, near Sitka, Alaska. 


HIGHROAD TO ALASKA 
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With the exception of a small amount of air- 
borne traffic, all commerce between Alaska 
and the United States moves by sea, most of 
it through the sheltered waters of the Inside 
Passage stretching from Seattle to Skagway, 
more than a thousand miles, and open to the 
swells of the Pacific in only three narrow 
places. Deep, quiet channels between moun- 
tainous shores that remain practically un- 
touched in their primeval wilderness, make 
the trip one of unusual beauty and splendor. 


PORPOISE 
od 


Voyagers in Alaskan waters may 
watch by the hour while schools of 
porpoises play about their ship, leap- 
ing into the air or playing tag with 
the cutwater. In the background of 
the picture at right is the picturesque 
pinnacle known as Eddystone Rock, 
in Behm Canal. Above is a scene on 
the Stikine River near Wrangell. 


SCENIC 
@ 


Alaska is so rich in incomparably 
beautiful scenery that it defies de- 
scription. Mountains and lakes, for- 
ests and. winding waterways, totally 
unspoiled by any touch of civiliza- 
tion, are so numerous and vast that 
few people who have not visited the 
country can picture Alaska’s beauty. 
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WOOL GROWERS 
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On the bleak, treeless grasslands of Umnak Island in the 
Aleutians, sheep of the Aleutian Livestock Company find 
lush grasses upon which to graze the year around. In the 
picture on the opposite page they are shown in the sha- 
dow of a Russian Cross which marks the spot where a 
church once stood. Cool summers, relatively warm win- 
ters, and tall grass combine to produce a superior wool. 


REINDEER 
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While there are many thousands of reindeer in Alaska, 
few have been really domesticated as the reindeer have 
been in northern Europe and Asia. Reindeer sleds, such as 
the one in the picture below, are a rarity, because Eskimos 
prefer dogs as draft animals. Neither has the reindeer 
been utilized in Alaska as a milk-producing animal. 


MINARETS 


Reminiscent of earlier times is the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church at Sitka. It is still a place of worship 
for the faithful, as well as a museum in which are 
gathered relics and priceless works of Russian art. 


LAVA SHORE 


Doomed are the ships which 
strike on rocky shores like 
the one pictured at the left. 
Since much of the coast is 
mountainous, beaches are 
rare and rock cliffs frequent. 


ARCTIC HOME 
@ 


Driftwood and tundra-sod 
provide building material for 
houses which, where timber 
is scarce, begin with a hole 
in the ground. However, 
such dwellings provide warm 
shelter when the snow is 
deep and the wind sharp. 


VOLCANIC 
s 


The Alaska Peninsula and the Aleutian Islands, 
which stretch far out across the Pacific toward Asia, 
are constituted largely of volcanoes, many of them 
active like the one on the opposite page. The 
Peninsula and the Aleutians are entirely of vol- 
canic origin. Shishaldin, on Unimak Island, has 
built itself the most nearly perfect volcanic cone 
on earth. Earthquakes here are rather frequent. 


ROADHOUSE 
® 


A night’s lodging in Alaska ranges from a room with 
bath in a modern hotel to a place in which to spread 
a sleeping bag on the floor of a one-room cabin be- 
side a trail a hundred miles from the nearest neigh- 
bor. Shelter was so rare in the wilderness places of 
the North that the Alaska Road Commission has 
built shelter cabins at intervals along many trails, 
so that the traveler may get in out of the weather. 
Winter trails from cabin to cabin are then marked 
with long poles stuck in the snow at intervals. 
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“| understand the boys at camp are going to practice camouflage today.” 
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“WHALES! WHALES! All you ever catch is WHALES!” 


‘He says he’s out of bait AGAIN—An’ would you mind lending him some more.” 


“Even Ripley wouldn’t believe this.” 


“He likes to be different!” | 


“He says he’s doing a WHALE of a business!”’ 


“Gould this, by any chance, be gold?” 
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BEHIND THE CAMERAS 


The following list, page by page, shows the source from which each picture 
in this book was obtained. In most cases, the page is indicated by the title 
of one of the pictures. Where a single page is indebted to several sources, 
credit is recorded in the order of left to right and from top to bottom. The 
Alaska Sportsman is appreciative of the co-operation on the part of Alas- 
kans who have contributed the photographs which make this book possible. 


Madonna—Dobbs. 

Beach Dwellers—J. C. P. Scottowe. 

Luftak and Driftwood—Dobbs. 

Street Scene—F.. M. Menager. 

Asiatic—Ed Steffen. 

Hunters—Smoke Thomas. 

Happy—George A. Dale. 

Scenic Photos—J. P. Mestrezat and 
Gustay Larson. 

Breakup—Gustavy Larson and Ord- 
way’s Photo Service. 

Forests to Barren Lands—Schaller- 
er’s and Gustav Larson. 

Majestic—Schallerer’s. 

Real Ice Worms—H. A. Ives. 

Dancers—Lomen Brothers. 

Faked Ice Worms—Schallerer’s. 

Gold Rush—Winter & Pond. 

Grim—Schallerer’s 

Mush You Malemutes—Richard Lan- 
dry, Ivar Peterson and Hudson’s 
Bay Company. 

Dog Team Photo—Maurice L. Sharp. 

History in Wood—Milotte, HH. L. 
Keithahn and U. S. Forest Service. 


Dugout Canoe—Hal Gould. 

Grave Totem—C. M. Archbold. 

Coat of Arms and Interesting—Schal- 
lerer’s. 

Stake Net—Unknown. 

Trollers—Richard A. Ramme. 

Trout Fishing Scene—A. WH. Friborg. 

Fish Trap—William Lattin, Jr. 

Trout—George R. O'Neill, C. R. 
Snow, Becker and Paul H. Garrett. 

Silver Horde—Oscar Hutton. 

Halibut—Betty Annette Lowman and 
Harriet EH. Williamson. 

Seward—Schallerer’s. 

Juneau—wWinter & Pond. 

Catch—Manley Sweazey. 

Harvest—Alaska Game Commission 
(top) and Tom Jackson (below). 

Lynx—Unknown. 

Welcome Sun—-Ida Drumm Arnett. 

Summer—Oscar V. Wells and Maur- 
ice L. Sharp, 

Wings—Keith Petrich. 

Shipwreck—Alaska Air Transport. 


Gold—Manley Sweazey, Gustay Lar- 
son, R. D. Russell and Unknown. 

Prospector—Milotte Studio. 

Broad Highway—Ordway’s. 

Cross Country—Asahel Curtis. 

Antique—Schallerer’s. 

Tricky—Inez E. Moore. 

Chief—Dobbs, Schallerer’s and Smoke 
Thomas. 

The Law—Ordway’s. 

Glacier—Asahel Curtis. 

Highroad to Alaska — Maurice L. 
Sharp and Milotte Studio. 

Sceniec—Milotte Studio. 

Porpoise—Richard Borch. 

Auk Lake and Mendenhall Glacier— 
Ordway’ s. 

Wool Growers—Jay Ellis Ransom. 

Reindeer-—Lona E. Morlander. 

Minarets—Photo Shop Studio. 

Lava Shore—Schallerer’s (2). 

Arctic Home—Thomas Riggs. 

Roadhnouse—Frank North, Claude 
Aiken, and Jay Snodderly. 


Additional copies of this book may be obtained from The Alaska Sportsman, Ketchikan, Alaska. Price, 75 cents, Postpaid. 
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